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poet, upon which, by the medium of lan- 
guage, his deſigns are raiſed and coloured. 


8 is the canvaſs of the 


When, therefore, he ſucceſsfully calls up a beau- 
tiful idea, or an intereſting event, we imme- 


diately reflect how much our pleaſure would be 


| heightened, by ſeeing theſe ſcenes or objects paſs 
before our eyes. To indulge this deſire, to rea- 
| lize thoſe ideas, is the province of the painter. 
Z By the magic of his pencil the canvaſs changes 


into the Scene itſelf ; exhibiting to the eye what 


py preſents only to the 1 imagination. 
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We immediately conſtitute ourſelves judges 
of a poetical deſcription of our own Country, or 


of an action in which we have been party or 
ſpectator : and that becauſe we have nature and 


truth to —— with their 1 imitation. 


The fancy is eafier deceived than the eye, 


and hence painting has always been conſidered | 
as a Criterion of poetical merit, and a ſure me- 


thod of diſcerning Sound from Senſe. The eye 


rejects at a glance whatever is unnatural or ab- 
ſurd; and therefore Horace makes a picture of 
the faults in writing, that every perſon might 


at once detect by the eye thoſe errors that had 


_ eſcaped their intelligence in the works of pre- 


tenders to the art (1). Poets and Hiſtorians ap- 


proach more or leſs to perfection as they poſſeſs 


the power of making us imagine we fee what 
they deſcribe, with our own eyes : So he is the 


beſt painter who makes us really ſee what the 
true poet had only imagined. The ideas of the 
former will, by the aid of the Siſter Art, not 


ny apyear grand, beautiful, and true, but the 


tin, Leauty, and grandeur, will be impreſſed. 
Wich alt the energy of pictureſque expreſſions, 


and heightened by the lights and graces of a 
ſecond genius. Greece knew not her own Dei- 
ons. n l ihe es and ho 


45 15 1 capiti cery icem pi dor equinam 
6 Tungere ft velit, &c. 
«© Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici?“ 
De Arte Peet. 


„ 

pelles the Venus 1 Homer. Theſe great ma- 
ſters were proud to acknowledge that they gave 
no more than viſible form to the gods of the 
: poet, whoſe ſublime ideas, to be adored, needed 
only to be /een (2). 


Poetry i in all ages has not only kaowiedged ; 
theſe obligations to her younger ſiſter (3), but 
is often loud in her praiſe. What a compliment 


does Virgil himſelf beſtow upon the powers of 


painting! Though Eneas in wandering from 
Troy had met ſeveral of his countrymen, nay 
even the wife of Hector, though he had related 
his misfortunes, and heard from her own mouth 
the ſtory of her woes, yet his paſſions and 
feelings never ſeem truly rouſed, till ſtruck by 
the paintings in the palace of Dido. Every ſi- 
gure, every circumſtance in theſe drew freſh 5 
. 


„Tum vero ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo, 
t ſpolia, ut currus, utqu ipſum corpus amici 
Tendentemque manus Priamum conſpexit inermes.“ 


The merit of the Poet or Hiſtorian is not on- 
85 ly judged by the ſame rules, but expr eſſed al- 
moſt i in the ſame _— with the works of 


* 


(2) * Veen Cous nunquam pinxiſſet Appelles, 
_ * Illa ſub zquoreis merſa lateret aquis.” 
(3) © Our Arts were filters, though not twins by birth, 
For hymns were e ſung i in Eden's happy earth.” 
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the pencil. Poverty of invention and vague 
idea in the one, is meagre compoſition and bad 


drawing in the other; feeble expreſſion is flat 
colouring ; ; indiſtinct deſcription, a cloudy : 


piece. But when either in a poem or a pic- 


ture, the images ſtand ftrong, full, and well de- 

| fined, the colour and expreſſion animated, bold 
and harmonious, and the parts bright and di- 
fin, the impreſſion of genius is immediately 
acknowledged. Dryden was remarkably fond 


of this reſemblance in the arts. His native 


. « fire” flames out upon the ſubject. I can- 
« not forbear (ſays he) giving one example to 
« ſhow what a maſter Virgil was in the know- 
« ledge and management of his colours. The 


« Poet, ſpeaking of Miſenus the trumpeter, | had 
« ſaid, 


„ Quo non preſtantior aker, 
cc Are cier e viros. | 


« But in reciting before Auguſtus Cefar, - he 
« broke off in the hemiſtich, or midſt of the 
« yerſe, and ſeized as it were with a divine fu- 


« ry, filled up the verſe thus: 


2 ——Martemque accendere cantu. 5 


E 9 warm, nay, how glowing a colouring | 


„ is this! In the beginning of the verſe, the 
word et or braſs, was taken for a trumpet, 
ee becauſe the inſtrument was made of that me- 


« tal, which of itſelf was fine; but in the latter 
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cc end which was made ex tempore, you ſee three 5 : 


« metaphors, martemque,—accenderen acantu.— 
„ Good Heavens! how the plain ſenſe is raiſed 

_ « by the beauty of the words: It is the pencil 
_ « thrown luckily full upon the horſe's mouth, to 


_ _ «« expreſs the foam, which the painter, with all 


4 his ſkill, could not perform without it.” 


As poetical imagination being indiſpenſably 

requiſite to a good painter, and the profeſſion of 
his own art diſpoſing him to reliſh the beauties, 
and reje& the faults in poetry, there is little 
danger of ſuch an artiſt attaching himſelf to an 
indifferent or ſecond-rate poet. No inſtance, it 
is believed, of this can be given. Hence Homer, 


Pirgil, and Ovid have been always held the 


' treaſures of painting. Taſſo, Arioſto, and Dante 
have alſo had the honour of employing the great 
maſters of Italy; and we are told that almoſt 
every ſcene and figure in the latter, were ſtudied 
and deſigned by Michael Angelo himſelf (4). 


Every intelligent reader of Milton and Shake- 
you will feel himſelf n diſpoſed to ac- 


(4) Et vous 4 nos PALS fublimes interpret, 
« Artiſte eloquent, coloriſte poete, 
* Apprenez aux mortel empreſſẽs fur vos traces ns 
= Le pouvoir du genie et le charm des graces.” 


2 de P iure, Wattclet. 


rr 


cord with the ſentiment of the author of the 
Ode to the paſſions (5). 


ed 0 could ſome verſe with happieſt ſkill perſuade 

« Expreflive picture to adopt their aid; 

« What wondrous drafts might rife from every page! 
% What other Raphaels charm a diſtant age!“ 


The fate of old Offtan, ſeerns to have been 


peculiarly happy. Upon the eve of being de- 
ſerted by tradition his only preſerver, and even 
by the language itſelf, the genius of MPherſon 
 Interpoſed, received their charge, and gave him 
to the world. 


Ne is 2 tranſlator, the Celtic bard has 


been equally ſo in * receiving his fame” from 
the taſte and judgment of a critic, bleſt with 
every valuable quality of the character. —_ 


10 compleat the honours of the Poet 1 


was wanting but the attendance of the ſiſter : 


art. It was therefore with uncommon plea- 


ſure, that I lately heard of his being adopted 


by a native artiſt (6), under the patronage of a 


5 * 00 3 by a * taſte and 


(5) Mr Collins. N 


(6) Alexander Runciman, born in Edinburgh, now maſter 


of drawing in the college of that city, appointed by the 
honed truſtees for the encouragement of arts, &c. 


lately returned from his ſtudies in Italy, 
(7) Sir James Clerk of Pennycuik, bart. 


2 


warm regard to the arts. The work, which is 
now finiſhed, 1s the only original performance 
ever executed 1 in Scotland. 


The author of theſe pages, though be never 

- touched the pencil, deems himſelf not the leſs 
Qualified to offer to the public a deſcription of 
the paintings in the hall of Offian, which he has 
more than once examined with attention : with- 
out pretending to anticipate the judgment of 
any perſon, he has preſumed, with impartiality, 
to add what obſervations occurred to him at 
the time (8). An idea of the deſign will cer- 
tainly be agreeable to many who view it; and 
he would at the ſame time willingly call ſome 


attention to an art, at preſent regarded by few 


at home, but from which this country has al- 
ready derived, and promiſes to maintain no in- 
conſiderable ſhare of reputation (9).  _ 


Before deſcribing the work itſelf, I muſt pray 
indulgence for two or three obſerves upon the 


(2) „ Malheur aux productions de Vart dont tout la 

* betute n'eſt que pour les artiſtes.” D' Alembert. 
(9) Gavin Hamilton,.E ſq; is at preſent the firſt hiſtory- 

painter in Italy. Several young artiſts have lately given 

ground tor conſiderable expectation; particularly Mr Jacob 

More, from Edinburgh, who has made a very ſurpriſing 

_ proficiency in landſcape. It is yet uncertain what walk in 


Painting Mr John Brown from Edinburgh may chooſe; but 


the abilities he appears poſſeſſed of, promiſe ſucceſs in any 
of chem; he is now in Rome. 
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nature of this undertaking, which I am entitled 
to ſay is a remarkable bold one; becauſe, of all 

| pnets, Offian is perhaps the moſt difficult to be 
_ exhibited by the pencil. This will appear in 


the ſtrongeſt light by recalling ſuch part of the 
parallel between Homer and him, as immedi- 


_— reſpects the art of painting. % Homer 


&« (ſays Mr Pope) (10) not only gives us the full 
« proſpect of things, but ſeveral unexpected pe- 
« culiarities or fide views, unobſerved by any 
* painter but bimſelf.” The ftile of Offian 


(Dr Blair obſerves) is always rapid and vehe- 
* ment. In narration, conciſe even to abrupt- 
gef, and leaving ſeveral circumſtances to be 
_« ſupplied by the imagination. His images are 
given in a blaze of lightning which flaſhes and 
« expires.” Beſides, it muſt be remember'd that 
the Celtic Bard uſes little or no machinery, 
| knows no religious ceremonies, is familiar only 
with a ſmall number of natural objects, depends 
not upon ornament, and dwells in a continued 
wildneſs of landſcape. Homer, on the contrary, 
not only invents, but diſpoſes his figures. The 
artift has little to do but to follow his poet, and 
expreſs at leiſure thoſe circumſtances and images 
offered him from all the variety to be found i in 
the — W or moral. ” 


| (19) Preface to the lliad. 


3 
Invention therefore, the prime quality of the 
painter, is indiſpenſible in Oſſian's artiſt (11). 
lle muſt not only ſeize the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
even in the rapidity of his poet, but ſupply 
upon the canvaſs what the other omits in the 
deſcription. From Oftan he can have no more 
than one blaze of light upon the principal figures 
in the piece, and is left to his own imagination 
for all the other neceſſary crenmflagcts znd 
actors. Theſe too mult be conceiyed in the very 
ſpirit of the bard himſelf. They muſt ſtand their 
own ground upon the canvals, otherwiſe the 
painter's work will figure as ill in the picture, 
as a weak or ignorant interpolation would do | 
in the Poem. 


From the beginning to the end of 9 
deep melancholy is preſerved, often perhaps va- 
ried, but never remitted; no action or event is 
admitted, but ſuch as are of an intereſting and 
tragic nature. The Poet never foi ſakes his 
principal aim merely to pleaſe or to delight 
the imagination: he haſtens to give the “ joy of 
grief; he aims at the heart by ſublimity and 
tendernef of ſentiment. Hence the painter is 

deprived of numberleſs advantages generally 
_ offered by the Muſes. ' He can expect no ſupport 


— 


5 (11) * Ila quidem prins ingenuis inſtructa ſororum 
Arübus „ et Phœbi ſublimior æſtu.“ 


B 


Freſnoy 


4 w 
from gay or ſmiling ſcenery, no play of imagi- 
nation is to be depended on. A performance 
from Homer may be valuable from the beauty of 
the objects, the pictureſque circumſtances, the 
gaiety of the landſcape, or ſome of thoſe peculi- 
arities or fide-views touched by the Poet, though 
the grandeur or ſentiment of the principal tory L 
| be weakly expreſſed. Baſſano, from poverty of 
idea, loſt altogether the ſtories he meant to tell; 
but in return never failed to give a delightful | 
landſcape, filled with the moſt plealing groupes 
of cattle and rural objects. 


| Confined therefore to the fimple pathetic, the 
painter muſt ſucceed by the action alone: his fi- 
gures muſt realize the ideas of the Poet; he muſt 
ſpeak their language to the eye; in fine, he muſt. 


occupy the vantage ground of his art, or drop 


all pretence to the character of ren paint- 
ing. 


Had Paulo Feroneze executed the entry of 
Alexander into the tent of Darius, and attend- 
ed as little to the invention as he did in the fa- 
mous piece of the diſciples at Emmaus, the 
ſplendour of his colouring, the grand effect, 
and all his other art, would not have preſerved 
either the performance or himſelf from the 
heavy cenſure of degrading a noble ſubject. 
On the other hand, Le Brur's talents might not 
perhaps have produced fo pleaſing a picture in 


11 
the diſciples at Emmaus, for the ſubject being in 
its nature leſs intereſting, invention, expreſſion, 

and coſtume (12) might not be equal in conſe- 
quence to beautiful figures and ſplendid colour- 
ing. The eye alone being in ſuch ſubjects concern- 
ed, and little work left for the underſtanding (1 37 


I o0o the diſſiculty attending the juſt treatment 
of the intereſting and pathetic, and the ob- 
vious advantages of the poet in this particular, 

it is perhaps to be attributed, that painters in 
general ſeem to have preferred ſubjects of a 
more indifferent nature. Annibal Carrache, 
« ({ays Abbe Winkleman) inſtead of repreſent- 
« ing in the gallery of the Farneze palace, the 
„ noble exploits of the heroes of that illuſtrious 
« houſe, confined himſelf to a tritc ſet of ſub- 
« jects taken from the Pagan mythology. The 
_ « royal gallery of paintings at Dreiden (conti- 
e nues the Abbe) contains one of the nobleit 


— 


(12) The obſervance of dreſſes, arms, cuſtoms, and cir- 

; cumſtances proper to the time, country, and perſons repre- 
ſented. It is ſaid that a Dutch painter, in the ſacrifice of 
Ilaac, p ut gun in the hands of Abraham. . 
(13) In ſeveral fine pieces of the Venetian School, th 

| Rory ſeems almoſt choſen only to affix a name to the piece. 
It was, therefore, with reaſon the French were offend- 


cd at the partiality of the Nuntio Delphini, who, upon 


viewing the entry of Alexander, in preſence of the Court 

and Le Brun himſelf, ſhrewdly (as he thought) obſerved, 
+ Bella pittura, ma ha cattiva vicino,” turning to the per- 

ſcimance of his countryman Veroneze. ; 
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0 tion! 


E 
cc « colleQions i in Europe, and conſiſts of capital 


productions of the greateſt maſters, choſen 
« with the moſt exquiſite taſte, and moſt ſcru- 


* pulous ſeverity. Yet how few hiſtorical 


« picces are there in this famous collection? 
« and of thoſe few, how rarely do we meet 


« with the embelliſiments of a poetica Agua 
_” 


Painters muſt, in ſome meaſure, be excu- 


. ſed for devoting themſelves to thoſe ſubjects 


which give an evident ſuperiority to their 
art. What a field of beauty does the judgment 


of Paris open to the profeſſion! three naked 
goddeſſes diſplaying every conſcious charm to 


diſpute the prize of beauty. The pencil of 2 


maſter thus employed, not only revells in a va- 


riety of the higheſt order of forms, but unites 

the whole in the ſucceſsful goddeſs, and obliges 
the ſpectator to approve the fudlemeut of Paris. 
la tories of this kind, we'y action and attitude 


ſpeak immediately to the eye, aud conſequently _ 
mult produce a more forcible effect than the fi- 


neſt deſcription conveyed through the medium 


or words. On the other hand, tragic and ſen- 


timental ſubjects not only offer every advan- 


tage to tle poet, but ſometimes wholly exclude 
imitation by the pencil. Many operations of the 


iy are no doubt a 1 ot r fir *. 


low 2 thy no certain e ot feature or pe- 
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” euliarity of attitude, and many of the finer feel- 
ings, though viſible upon the countenance, are 
marked in a very dubious and uncertain man- 
ner. All theſe are under the command of 
the poet; he deſcends into the ſoul, and diſ- 


8 plays its niceſt movements with a preciſion 


ſuperior to what could be expected even from | 
the window of the Grecian Sage (14). 


As painting is properly no more than ©« muta 
« 1 and therefore thoſe ſubjects are un- 
doubtedly the beſt ſuited to the pencil, which 
conſiſt of motion, attitude, and expreflion alone, 
and where few or no words are neceſſary. 
Such are the action of Mutius Scævola, the ter- 
ror of Attila, and the dreadful appearance of 
the writing on the wall to the King of Babylon. 
If ſuch a ſtory is not well told, the fault lyes en- 
tirely upon the painter. On the other hand, 
where the ſubject ſeems only fitted for the pen, 
an artiſt obſerves, that the ſtory will not tell. If 
he attempts it, notwithſtanding, he only takes 
; *. to exhibit the weakneſs of his art. 


Hence in all poetical or hiſtoric paintings, 
* here ſpeaking — are introduced, it is ab- 


n 


(14) 8 En 8 eus un | ni for la ſcene 
Scait attendrir nos cœurs, par degres nous enchaine, 
« Et preparant ſes coups, pour les rendre certain 

Nous fait de ſon Heros entraſſer les deſtins “ 


3 Art de Paindre. 
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ſolutely neceffary that we ſhould be acquainted 
with the ſtory, and familiar with the characters 
or perſonages of the piece (15). When this is 
the caſe, we inſtantly animate the figure with 
the ſentiments of the poet; and if the attitude 
and expreſſion are juſt, ſtrong and concordant, 
our ideas are returned with the embelliſhments 
of the painter, and impreſſed upon us with 
that delighful energy which conſtitutes theglo- 
ry of the Art. Ars enim cum a natura pro- 
4 fecta ſit, niſi naturam moveat ac delectet, ni- 
_. « hil ſane egiſſe videtur.” Cic. de Orat. Tis of 

uch maſterly painting Quintilian affirms, “Sic 
“ in intimos penetret affectus, ut ipſam vim di- 
Co cendi non unquam ſuperare videatur (16) FM 


It has been already 0 obſerved that all On- s 


ny The old Gothic SR were bs ofe to o ſupply this 
defect with very little ceremony. They put labels in the 
mouths of their figures, and 10 made them ſpeak: this 
practice is now in the ſole poſſeſſion of the engravers of 
political prints. The annexing however the words of the 
Poet, or the circumſtances of the ſtory, to hiſtorical prints, 
is univerſally practited, and approved. 
(16) We are told by the ſame author, that it was cu- 
ſtomary for proſecutors to exhibit to the judges, a painting 
of the crime in ſuir before them, to impreſs it the ſtronger 
upon their imagination. George Alexander event, by =p 
vice of the Fu kind, viz. an agreeable uſe of pictures, 
buſts and allegorical embiems, in delivery of his lectures, 
ſtill continues to entertain the public. He peaks to and 
for all his figures, keeps up dialogues between them, and 
gives a kind ef animation to the Whole. 


= =. i = 
ſubjects are of the intereſting and pathetic 
kind, and that they have little dependance upon 
imagery or deſcription ; it is chiefly by ſenti- 


ment he commands our paſſions, always paint- 


ing to the heart in preference to the fancy. 
Hence fewer ſubjects ſuited to the pencil are 
to be found in his works than is generally 
imagined, and thoſe few are of the higheſt or- 
der, requiring all the energy of art, to ex- 
preſs them in the ſilent poetry of the eye. So far 
as poetry is concerned, Dr Blair elegantly 
removes the objection to the uniformity of Oſ- 
ſian's imagery ; he ſhows that the appearance of 
the object is always changed, ſuitably to the 
illuſtration for which it is employed. But this 
beauty cannot often be ſucceſsfully imitated 
upon the canvaſs (17): and there remains ano- 
ther uniformity, ſtill more difficult to ſurmount, 
which is the conſtant reſemblance of tender and 
moving ſcenes to one another. Suppoſe the 
action and death of all the heroes and heroines in 
Tragedy were painted, there would not be very | 
great diſtinction in the pictures. The variety 
is the creation of the poet, who is maſter of the 
numberleſs ſentiments and feelings of the mind, 
while the painter has no other materials but the 
viſible expreſſions of the paſſions, which com- 
e — are few and limited 2 


— EEE 


. 


— 


(1; ) That part, or form of the i image alone occurs to 
the imagination which ſuits the intention of the poet: in a 
picture the whole muſt ſtand before the ere. 


(18) In the death of Sermanicus, by Pouſin; Agrip- | 


16 
I cannot illuſtrate theſe obſervations better, 
than by conſidering thoſe ſtories of Offian, point- 
ed out by Doctor Blair, as proper for the em- 


ploy ment of a painter. The ruin of Balclutha 
is wonderfully fine. © The ſtream removed 
4 from its place by the fall of the walls: the 
« thiſtle and the moſs ;” but above all. the fox 
looking out from the window, and the rank 
graſs of the wall waving round his head ;” 
are the moſt pictureſque circumſtances i imagi- 
nable. The picture notwithſtanding would 
de no more than 4 fine ruin. In the poem this 
iin only prepares us to receive the elevated 

and pathetic ſentiments of Carthon. Have I 
© nat ſeen (exclaims he) the fallen Balclutha ? 
And ſhalll feaſt with Comhal ? Comhal who 
« threw fire in the midſt of my father's hall. I 


« was young, and knew not why the virgins 


« wept. The columns of ſmoke pleaſed my 
eye when they roſe above my walls. I often 
« looked back with gladneſs when my friends 
« fled above the hill (19). But when the years of 


——_—. 


pina covers her face with a handkerchief, *« Et cela ( ays 
„% Mr Abbé Dubos) parce qu'on ne connoit pas toujous 
« aiſemert Foe! ft la douleur des 3 2 la mort de 


„ leur maris.” 


(19) This paſſage would give a better 3 The ter- 
ror of the people flying from the enemy, would admit of a 


ſtrong expreſſion, and might be finely contraſted, by the child 
ſmiling at the ſight of the flames. Raphael in painting the 


burning of Rome, marks the horror of the ſcene, not by 


E 
* my youth came on, I beheld the moſs of my 

4 fallen walls. My figh aroſe in the morning, 
« and my tears deſcended with the night. Shall 
« ] not fight, ſaid I to my ſoul, againſt the chil- 
« dren of my foes? 1 will fight, O bard! I feel 

es the ſtrength of my ſoul.” The effect of this 
fine ſubject would be preciſely reverſed by the 
different power of the arts. The Painting would 

take its name and value from the pretureſque 

ruin, and the figure be conſidered only as an 

_ animating circumſtance. It would reſemble the 
famous landſcape of Poſſin, where the monu- 
ment of a young ſhepherdeſs is introduced, 
with the inſcription, © Et in Arcadia ego.” 

Theſe words attract the attention of a party of 
dancers, and awaken in the mind of the ſpecta- 
tor a tender idea, even in viewing a luxuriant 
ſcene of Arcadia, the ſubject of the picture 


(20). The attitude of young Cormac, endea- - 
vouring to draw his father's ſword, and that of 


Cairbar, upon the ghoſt of the murdered prince 


riſing in his ſoul, are no doubt fine ſingle fg. 


_ Lures. Cairbar's © red eyes of Fear,” and his ac- 
tion of throwing the javelin on the ground, 
might ſtrike in a picture, but the effect would 


—B —————_ 


the greatneſs or extent of the flames, but by the paſſions 
and attitude of the people: the fire is only ſeen on the 
back ground and ſide of the piece. 5 

| (20) Juſt ſuch another fine ſubject is noticed by Mr Blair, 


Bee Crit. dif. page 407. It is a landſcape at ſunſet, enli- 


vened by the appearance of an old warrior, and worthy 
of the pencil a Titian, or a Rubens. 
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 fallt far hort of the horrors of Richard the third, 
ſtarting from his terrible dream (21). Neither 
is the action of Cormar ſuffieiently intereſting 


as a principal; but it would afford a fine poeti- 
cal embelliſhment, reſembling the celebrated 


idea of the Greek painter, who in the marriage 


of Alexander and Roxana, introduced little Cu- 
pids ſporting with the heroes — and at- 
l tempting to draw his word (22). - 


| It has been obſerved, chat there are certain 
finer emotions of the ming, almoſt beyond the 
limits of the pencil. A ſtriking inſtance of this 


occurs in Offian. Fingal! intending to ſend a 


detachment. of his troops againſt the enemy, 
ſeveral chiefs preſent themſelves, eager in ex · 
2 of — 4 named to the command. 
Some (ſays the poet) tell by halves their 
60 mighty deeds. Before the reſt the ſon of 
« Morni ſlood ſilent and graſped his ſword. For 
ho had not heard of the battles of Gaul ? 
60 Filan could not hook « of bales. At once we 


(a1) * che print of Mr G EY by "IS almoſt 
the only inſtance of the ſublime, in which that other- 
_ wiſe excellent painter has ſucceeded; 
(22) © Les folatres plaifirs, dans le ſein de repos, 
Les amours enfantins, deſarmaient ce Fleros : 
* L'un tenait fa cuiraſſe encor de fang trempce, 
* L'autre avait detache fa redoutable Epce, 8 
Et riait en tenant, dans ſes debiles mains, 
Ce ter, 'appui du trone, et Feifroi des humains. 
Hen. F Neuvieme. ver. 255 


1 „ 1 
& {rode away. Bent over a diſtant ſtream he 
« ſtood: The tear hung in his eye. He ſtruck 
« at times the thiſtle's beard, with his inverted 
* ſpear. Nor is he wnſcen of Fingal : Sidelong 
e he beheld his fon: He beheld him with 
* burſting joy, and turned. He _ the big 
tear with his lock. | 


This is a ſtill ſcene — before EL eye. The 
poet lays open the ſoul, and then deſcribes the 
expreſſion of the countenance. But where is 
the painter that will expreſs thoſe ſentiments in 
the face, ſo as to tell the feelings of the ſoul ? 
The expectation of the chiefs, and the conſcious 


pride of Gaul, might be marked. Suppoſing 


1 too, the father's tears of jc joy ſucceſsfully touched, 
yet what colour, what movement of feature, 
could expreſs thoſe noble tears of the modeſt 
Filan, flowing from the reflection that he had no 
battles to boaſt of! Theſe 1 am afraid could 
not be diſtinguiſhed from the expreflions of 
grief ſo as to impreſs this heroic ſentiment upon 


- the ſpectator : I will not fay it cannot be done, 


but I doubt much if Raphael himſelf would at- 
5 tempt it 3). „ 


— 


——_— 


( 2 | 8 a picture of this ſubject attempted, the 
| expreſſion of the young hero, and perhaps of his father 
likewiſe, would be miſtaken by ſpectators unacquainted 


with the ſtory and characters, and hurtful to the idea of 


inch as are familiar WY becauſe the eye would be 
On 
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The preceeding reflections prevented a num- 
ber of criticiſms, occurring upon the firſt ſurvey 
_ of the paintings from Man, which I am ſince 
convinced would have been improper, and in a 
great meaſure unjuſt. The omiſſion of many 
| fine ſtories which in the reading appeared ad. 
mirable ſubjects for the pencil: the want of 
contraſt in thoſe choſen by the artiſt : their uni: 
form ſolemnity, though no regard had been paid 
to the order of the poems, or any connection of 


: ſtory kept up between them. 1 reflected upon 


the different method in which Annibal Carrache 
had treated the Eneid in the palace of Farneze, 
and did not ſee any reaſon why Fingal or Temora 
might not have been executed in the ſame man- 
ner. Theſe and many ſuch obſerves have been 
_ diſmifſed. I am now convinced the painter 
ated judiciouſly i in chuſing from the works of 
his poet in general, ſuch ſubjects as could beſt 
be told by the pencil, without regard to con- 
nection. He was alſo right not to deviate from 
the ſimplicity of his ſubject in ſearch of contraſts 
not to be found in their own nature. 'Tis the 


poet alone he has ventured to follow, refuſing 


every aid derogatory to his ſpirit, whatever ad- 


vantage they might — from ſuperficial 
W ee 


WP wich « one or other of the emotions of = which 
has a different ſentiment annexed to it. In fine, as | 


obſerved, the pencil would only labour to exhibit its own 
imperfection. 


. 1 1 


One remark however I cannot vols, becauſe 
It ſtruck me ſenſibly : the moment I entered 
the apartment now termed the Hall of Offian : 
the eye is at once dazzled by the ſplendor of 
gold and colour, reflected from the bright frames 
of the other paintings round the ſides of the 
room, and by the rich ornaments covering the 
diviſions of the ceiling; all which, by means of 
2 ftrong light, renders the whole ſmiling 
and brilliant. This is an allegro to a tragedy, the 
reverſe of that . key-note ſtruck by the poet.” 
| I have often found the ſolemn airs, and wild 
ſimplicity of the Eolian harp an excellent over- 
ture to reading the works of Offian, and it is 
perhaps by ſound alone the gaiety of this beauti- 
ful apartment can be corrected, and the mind 
tuned at once to uniſon with the ſubje& (24), 


I ſoon however learned, that no idea of the 


paintings ſince executed, entered into the ori- 
ginal deſign, but had been adopted after the 
ceiling was finiſhed, and ready for the pencil. 


FD After ſome attention this effect goes off, and will 


leave the ſpectator ina proper diſpoſition to ex. 
amine the work itſelf, 


A large onal 6 fill e center of t the ceiling, 


— JA 


SIE CIA 
”- — 


5 (24) 6 But the wild harp that to the blaſt 8 
„ Sooth'd wich melgdioys plaint her raptur'd ear; 
Deep, ſolemn, awful roll d the varying ſtrains, 
Such ſtrains as ſeraphims with tranſport hear.“ 
© Ogilvie's Elyſtum of the Poets. 


C23 2) 


which j is cloſed by four angles. Each compart- 
ment contains a picture, and the remainder are 
diſpoſed-jmmediately below in a volts, 


"The firft piece, (in which the figures are large 
4s life), occupies the oval in the center. It is 
taken from a paſſage of Fingal, book third. 
« Davghtet'of the hand of ſnow, 1 was not ſo 


« mournful and blind when Everallan loved 


© me. Whoever: would have told me then, 

«when 1 ſtrove in battle, that blind, forſaken, 

e and forlorn, I now ſhould paſs the night, firm 
« ought his mail to have deen, and unmatched 8 
* 


Tube painter here calls up in perſon the vene- 
1 rable; bard himſelf. We ſee him ſeated with a 
large harp between his knees, the eyelids ſhut, 
his face turned upwards pouring out the ſong, 
_ while with extended arms he ſtrikes the inſtru- 
ment in all the vehemence of poetic rapture. 
A ſpectator can ſcarcely avoid ſupplying the 
words, © firm ought his mail to have been, and 
«< unmatched his arm in battle.” The counte- 
| nance, though deeply furrowed by time and for- 
row, carries the dignity, the freihnels of age, it 
denotes a ſoul unimpaired by years. The wind 
blowing afide his robe, diſcovers the body of the 
ze th and marks his attention to the ad 


* — 


4 4 2 i tot 


* 


| 4) Befors N = the work; the painter gave me the 
pallages of Oſſian, from which his pictures are taken. 


E A 
Ane the deep inſertions of the large muſcles; 


tell us what he. Was 4 when Everaliav- loved 
« him.” In the oppolite groupe. appears Mal- 
vina the miſtreſs of Ofcar, to whom the ſong is 
 addreffed. | She leans With one arm upon the 
nee of an attendant placed a little above. The 
expreſſion of the face and attitude, is af 425 
noble, melaneholy attention; her eyes are 
ſhut, ſhe ſeems loſt in the ſong, « in che - takes of 1 
other times ;” her dreſs comes over part of the 
head, embracing with ſimplicity and eaſe the | 
whole body, and difcovering not only the thape, 


but every turn of a finely formed Arier (6). 
This drapery is not ideal; I am told it is dhe ard. 
Jig y et known in the Highlands, Malyina's is 

pure . for ſhe fobdly conſidered herſelf the 
widow. of Oſcar. Her companion leans upon 
one arm reſted on the knee, and pays that Kind 
of attention commonly given to a mournful tale: 
by her left hand thrown round the neck of Mal- 
vina, ſhe ſeems chiefly to feel for her Gare in | 
| the misfortune ct the ſtory. . 


| Cloſs to Of ian a Culdec bent with * re- 
clines his head upon a ſtaff, claſped With both 

| hands for ſupport, and ſtands in deep. attention 
to che — At his ** is a fokbes TY — 


————— 


— 


(35) 1. cannot 8 chinking YES RE idea of this 3 


is taken from the Agrippina, in the capitol colle&ion at 
Rome, * che action i is 2 different, 


1 1 1 


2 long ſpear, with eyes full of reſpect and a- 
miration directed to the Bard. 


Near Malvina, 2 beautiful youth ſtands erect, 
his hands claſped upon his 3 his head re- 

clined. The expreſſion of the whole figure is 
2 and pathetic. He ſeems to lament his 
deing born ſo late, and feels the power of the 
ſong, with all the enthuſiaſm and tenderneſs of 
his ſuſceptible age. Indeed this figure is execu- 
ted con tanto . that I could not help regard - 


ing it as a principal in the piece. At his ſide, 


and in the ſame group, are two lovely young 

girls, whoſe attention and fecling ſuit their age, 

contraſt their attitudes, and give additional 

| ſoftneſs to the ſcene. Another girl ſtill young- 
er, ſeems to call off the attention of one of theſe, 
by pointing upwards with her hand—The ar- 

tiſt, not ſatisfied with elevating the action of his 
| principal. figure, by attention, filence, and feel- 
ing, in their varieties of age, ſex and charac- 
ter, contrives here to diverſify the ſcene, by 
ſuch machinery as the poet afiords him. This 
ſolely conſiſts of the ghoſts of departed. he- 
' Toes, ſuppoſed to ride in the clouds, and to be 
delighted with the ſongs of Bards. © Let Car- 
« ril (ſays Oſſian) pour his ſong, that the Kings 
* may rejoice in their miſt. The awful faces 
of other times look from the clouds of Crona.” 

The painter, I ſay, ſeizing this grand circum- 
ſtance, has thrown the clouds into a variety of 
fantaſtic forms, bearing ſome reſemblance of hu- 


. 
man ſhapes and attitudes. Probability is not de- 
ſtroyed by real faces or figures ſtooping from the 
ſky ; - but ſuch forms are deſcribed, as the clouds 
in that climate often naturally aſſume, and 
which perhaps gave birth to the wild mytho- 

logy of the times. It is to theſe, the young girl, 
the laſt figure I mentioned, is pointing with her 
finger. They are juſt diſcovered by a chief in 
armour, behind the women. He is ſtretching 

out his arms in an enthuſiaſtic poſture, and Gems 


plainly to behold the ſpirits of his anceſtors, al- 
ſembled to « hear the voice of their fame.” At 


a little diſtance appears a fine /i/en2:9, one of 
| thoſe actions which paint beſt and tell worſt. It 
is a young boy clambering upon his mother, 
with intention to make her look up: ſhe, 
afraid of his diſturbance, by a frown on her face, 
and a finger on her lip, orders him to filence. 
On the other fide a young girl, with her back 
to the ſpectator, is engaging the attention of an 
old ſoldier, by pointing to the tame phenome- 
non. The turn of the body, and the flow of 
the drapery, greatly contribute to produce a 
_ graceful figure. At each end, common men, in 
various coloured garments, are pointing and 
gazing 1n contraſted poſtures, full of ſuperſti- 
tious wonder. The ſcene is a ſea ſhore, under 
a large rock; part of a high craggy coaſt runs 
off from the eye, and between the groups, F 
die, tall ſhips, and old caſtles are diſcovered. 


I have Mtg a deſcripti tion of this pie CE, 


„„ 


25 the beſt compliment to its merit. Were 
I to find fault, I would ſay, that the idea of 
Offtan blind, forſiken and forlorn, is hurt by 


the number of figures attending upon him. 


That the poſture and expreſſtion of the youth, 


ſtrikes the ſpectator even in preference to Mai- 
_vina, whoſe polition removes her too much to 
one ſide; and that there is a luſtre, a tone, in 
the colouring not concordant with the harp of 
_ the poet, and which the painter would have done 
well to have preſerved in the effect. 


At the north end of the room is a battle 


piece, taken from the firit book of Temora (27). 
« Behold they fall before my ſon like the grov2s 
« in the deſart, when an angry ghoſt ruthes 
4 through night, and takes their green heads in 
_ « his hand. Cairbar thrinks from Ofcar's ſword, 
„ and creeps in darkneſs behind his ſtone. He 
4 lifted up his ſpear in ſecret, and pierced my 


&« Ofcar s fide.” 


The painter has here choſen what the poet 


would have wiſhed. Tong Oſcar is the hero 


f the battle, and appears in the centre of the 
piece. He ſirnily oppoſes his ſhield in one hand, 
and with the other launces a javelin againſt the 


enemy. The figures in oppoſition are fighting, 


— 


(27 Ca ha invited Ofcar to a u feaſt in 'rcland, with in- 
tentian tao attuſſinate him, and therefore began the quarrel 
by deuwanding the ſpear of Temcra, which the other retuted. 


E 
but fighting wich reluctance. Thoſe at a di- 
ſtance ſeem ſtruck with terror at the ſlaughter 
of their friends. A tall ſtone is near, and Cair- 
bar ſtooping behind it, is juſt puſhing his ſpear 
into Ofcar's fide. Olla the bard is feen rai ing 
the ſong of battle, and the ground is eben : 
with dead and wounded 1 in various and natural | 
3 =. 


The moment of time Aan choſen for 
the ſuljet of painting. We ſee the brave young 
Hero bearing down a treacherous enemy, with 
the moſt exalted valour. But the eye no ſooner 
fixes upon the gloomy Cairbar, than we feel in 
part, what Malvina did at the ſong. Daugh- 
ter of Toſcar (breaks off the Bard) why that 
« tear? he is not fallen yet.” (28) There is an 
_ admirable firmneſs in the poſition of Ofcar, 
and a calm expreſſion of determined bravery in 
his countenance. Every circumſtance in Cair- 
bar marks the villain. His poſture is that of a 
coward, and Envy in every feature ſcems tc di 
rect the blow. Oſcar is rather ſlightly armed. 
The“ thort brown ſhaft” put in his hand by the 
artiſt ſeems very unequal to the laughter made, 
and anſwers not to the formidahleſpear of Temo- 
ra, given him by the poct. Indeed it muſt be own- 
ed, the action of n A dra * a bet- 


—_ — 


* — 


(28 nn can the W ond hn of this 


paſſage. Malvina's tears begin to flow ar the very time the 
Bard was deſeribing her lover victorious. 


D 2 


— 


1 8 ] 
ter opportunity of exhibiting to advantage the 
animated and maſculine figure of the young 
warrior, than could be had by making him 
fight with the long ſpear. His drapery 1s red, 
and thrown about his ſhoulders in the mode 
which the Highlanders ſtill uſe ; it flows grace- 
fully behind, partaking of the forward motion 
of the body, and leaves the naked for the artiſt 
to ihow his (kill in a vigorous movement, and = 
bold expreſion of the muſcles. 


1 ani moi pleaſed with Olla the bard ; there is 
ſomething defective in the figure: his eyes, and 
hands thrown up, give the idea of 2 Grecian 

prieſt in prayer to the Gods, not that of a Celtic 
_ bard ſi Ab to combatants. 


' Direaly oppoſite at the ſouth end Po ther room 
— S | | 


The DEATH of OSCAR. 


ce We ſaw Oſcar on his ſnield; we ſaw his | 
blood around; ſilence darkens every face; each 

« turns his face and weeps; the King ſtrives to 

hide his tears.“ (29) This piece ſeems to be exe- 
cuted in the ſpirit of the poet; Oſcar lyes upon his 
ſhield, where he had thrown himſelf to fave it 
from the enemy, and his favourite dog Bran 
| bowls at his feet; his friends are crowding 
ound; Offian the father has covered his head 


E 1 


495 Temora, eb lit. 


oh... 

in an agony of grief (29); Fingal is diftingniſh- 
ed by the grandeur of his deportment. The ex- 
preſſion is noble, and ſuits the elevation of his 
character; He ſtrives to hide his tears.” Be- 
fore Oſcar ſtands a Culdee, who ſeems to view 
him with 2 mixture of pity and horror; pity to 
his virtues, and horror at his expiring in infideli- 


ty (30). A ſoldier behind, ſtands aſtoniſhed to 


| ſee his leader on the ground. Oſcar ſeems to 
have forgot himſelf, and feels for his friends. 
The © melting of the ſoul” is pathetically ex- 
preſſed, and forms altogether a moſt 3 
and deeply tragic ſcene. 


here is a P propriety in the colouring 

of theſe two laſt paintings. In the firſt, the 
bright red of Oſcar's drapery, is the prime tint 

of the piece, and gives a vivacity to the whole. 

Oſcar there appears alive and victorious. In the 
next he is fallen; the colour is in the very tone 


(29) © Szpe etiam extremos querentem effingere motus 
« Defecit ars, genioque negat pigmenta rebellis | 
Hlinc mutanta via ett. Pictorem imitare Pelaſgum, 
Qui pavidam Atridæ natam dum ſiſteret aris 
Mekrentes inter proceres, patruumque, patremque, | 
Deſperans tantos pingendo attingere luctus 
Oescculuit velo vultus prudente paternos, 
— 66 Et tacuit tolers qua reddere tela negabat.” 


Pictura, Carmen, auctore Marg, 


(30 The Culdecs were the firſt Chriſtians i in Scotland, 


e was 
of the poet, dart brown and melancholy (31) ; 
_« Silence darkens every face.” The truth of this 
poetical expreſſion is here agreeably proved; 

for in ſorrow ful ſilence, the head naturally re- 
clines, and the countenance falls mto ſbades. 


e e ne 


Starno King of Norway intending to murder 
Fingal, allured him to that country, by a pro- 
miſe of marriage to his daughter. She diſcover- 
ed her father's deſign to Vingal. The picture 
aulls up the cataſtrophe of this ſtory; the idea 
of which is taken from the third book of Fingal. 
* Bring hither (ſays Starno) Aggandecca, to her 
& lovely King of Morven. She came with red 
* eyes of tears; ſhe came with her looſe and ra- 
« yen locks; Starno pierced her ſide with ſteel : 
_ « fhe fell like a wreath of ſnow that ſlides from 
« the rocks of Ronan. Fingal eyed his chiets ; 
his valiant chiefs took arms; the gloom of 
: 8 battle roared. 12 


Tube gigantic ans appears in the centre, 
with a ſword in his right hand, juſt drawn from 
his daughter's fide. He eyes Fingal, and with 
horrid triumph points to the fallen Aggandecca. 
She is ſinking into the arms of an old nurſe, and 
half furrounded ”7 a ym af women, in 


9 


— 


— — 


449) The EO EE of 2 SER ſronld aan en che 
nature of the ſubſect. | 
„Mis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence; 


« The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe.” 2 Pepe. 


3 
Farious attitudes of aſtoniſhment, fear and affec- 
tion. Her brother Swarn ſtands behind, thun- 
der- ſtruck at the fate of his ſiſter. On the left 
hand Fingal is drawing his ſword in a tranſport 

of anguiſh ; his ſoldiers behind are ſeizing their 

arms, and prefling forward to ſupport him. 
On the other fide a Norwegian ſtrikes with 
his ſpear a ſhield hanging on a tree, tbe alarm 
of war. The ſoldiers of Starno a little farther 
off, are advancing at the ſignal, and prodigtons 
mountains, covered with fnow, riſe i in the back | 

— 


This piece acknowledge to be my peculiar 
favourite. The attitude and dreadful gloom of 
Starno; his arm remaining in the very line of 


the blow; the other pointing to the ſacrifice he 
had made: the air of the head, the Herculean 


body armed in plates of braſs, ſtrike with a ter- 
rible idea of the ſierceneſs, the cruelty and pride 
of the barbarous Norwegian: theſe ideas are 
carried to the utmoſt by the object of his re- 
venge, the lovely fallen Aggandecca, „ The 
« faireſt maid that ever neaved a breaſt of ſnow,” 
now expiring under the eye of her lover. 
The idca of the poct is exquiſite. “ She fell 
_« (ſays he) like a wreath of ſnow, that flides 
from the rocks of Ronan.” The figure bas 
flowed from the pencil of the artiſt, ander equal 
in{piration. She has juſt ſunk from the ſtroke, 
preſer ving, in a delicate turn of the body, the 


tw 1 : 
fine wave of a wreath of ſnow ; the reſemblance 
to which is compleated by the pure white ſimple 
drapery, folding around her. The fond anguiſh 


of the old nurſe ſupporting -Aggandecca, is 
ſtrongly marked; a lady her attendant holds up 

one of her arms, preſſing it to her boſom and 

lips; another appears to weep bitterly, covering 


her face with her hands ; another juſt recover- 


ing from the aſtoniſhment of the action, kneels 


with every feature full of pity and affection, 


forming a beautiful and affecting groupe. Fin- 
gal, by the expreſſion in his face, and manner of 
drawing the ſword, ſeems to be wounded through 


bis Aggandecca. No circumſtance can be more 


natural than the Norwegian ſtriking the ſhield : 


the effect and buſtle created by this in the di- 


ſtant figures, the tremenduous mountains, the : 
compleat a 
' ſcene which would not ©diſhonour the judgment 


country of the King of Snow,” 


of Por ſin, or the expreſiion of a Domenichino. 


A HuxNT1NG-PIECE from Cathloda, Duan II. 


1 Many a hero came to woo the maid ; the 


40 ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth wild: but thou 


„ lJook'ſt careleſs "won thy mw kigh-bolomed 


„ Strina Donna.“ 


"She has 1d ler l ber oe with in exult- 


ing air: and ſcems to think her thatt alone fa- 


tal to the boar. Another maid her companion, 


is drawing the bow, and taking aim with a ſort 


8 FFP ; : ae 
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of el eagerneſs. One of the lovers is recei- 
ving the animal in front, upon his ſpear, to ſhow 
his courage, the other aims a blow at him 
with a ſword from behind a tree, to prove his 
dexterity. 


The hunting of Nymphs is a beautiful and 
favourite ſubject of the pencil, becauſe it gives 


a field for all the Juxuriance of fancy. 


Ecce ſuo comitata choro Der per altum, 
” Menalon ingrediens. *— 


25 The painter here has wiſely checked this lu- 
RXuriance, and kept to the ſimplicity of his poet. 
Strina Donna is indeed a ſtately figure. The 
contour is grand, and the flexible muſcles are 


ſoftly expreſſed; like the Atalanta of Ovid, 


_ « Virgineam in puero, puerilem in virgine poſ- 


« ſes.” (32) She looks careleſs from her ſteps. 


Cede ſuperba ferarum.” The two rival bro- 
thers are here ſuppoſed hunting the boar with 
their miſtreſs. That animal was the game of 
the country, her father being termed the hunter 
of boars. 1 he n of this 2 18 n 


3 


"Gs 92 © —— Nemoriſque decus Tegeza Lyczi. 

« Rafilis huic ſummam mordebat fibula veſtem: 

* Crimis erat ſimplex, nodum collectus in unum: 

« Fx humero pendens reſonabat eburnea lævo 

« Telorum cuſtos. Arcum quoque læva tenebat. , 
Talis erat cultus, facies quam, dicere vere, _ 

Virgineam in puero, puerilem in virgin? poſſes.“ 

= | | Uuid., Mel. lis.. 


E $093 
rably exec -uted, and the colour warm, glowing, 
and harmonious. l 


Fingal in an expedition to Scandinavia, finds 
Corbin Carblaſs, whom Starno had bound to - | 
rock. © Who art thou, voice of night? (fad 
2 Fingal) She trembling turned away.” ( wn 
This is a moon-l:ght ſcene. A moon-beam 
« (fays the poet) "glintered. on a rock. In 
* the midſt ſtood a ſtately form, a form with 
floating locks.” The figure of the lady 
preſents the idea of the poet full to the eye. 
Her hair and white drapery flow in a gentle 
breeze, and the light of the moon gives the fi- 
gure a ſine relief: the attitude is formed by her 
ſituation. Her arms are ſtretched down, and 
her hands claſped before, like a perſon deſpond- 1 
ing. Her head is turned from Fingal; the air 
and features full of grief and ſhame, which 
ſeems to occaſion a gentle endeavour to get free 
from her bonds. Fingal makes a pleaſing contraſt: 
His drapery is green and black, the light falls 
behind him. Ile is ſuppofed to have diſcover- 
ed Corban Carblaſs, and ſtands in amazement, 
juſt before ſaying, « What art thou ?” The tinge 
of the picture is grey, and the landſcape a lar g 
Forks and an old ruined caſtle. 


Offian abounds in the pathetic ; and his pain- 
ter has choſen f for the ſub) ect of the next piece, 


(33) Cathloda, L Pran iſt. 


n — 


E 
GELCHOSA mourning over LAMDERG. 


He had fallen at her fect, after killing his anta- 
goniſt in combat. © And ſleepeſt thou fo foon 
Lon earth, O chief of ſhady Cromla ? Three 
days the mourned belide her love.” (34) Gel- 
choſa ſits under the gloom of a hanging rock: 
at a little diſtance is a ruſhing torrent, which : 
adds to the melancholy of the piece. Her hands 
are claſped : Her hair diſhevelled, flying in the 
wind; and her eyes fixed upon the dead body 
at her feet. The Hunters (lays the pon) found 
* her dead.” 8 5 


40 The grief that 450 Rot ſneak, | 5 
0 e the 0 er-ſraught heart, and bids it break.” 
"Is. 


Though the mournful lady ſeems well imagi- 

ned, yet 1 own this piece docs not pleaſe me. 

There is ſomething harſh and diſagreeable in the 
effect. The body of Lamderg has nothing beau- 
tiful left in death: it is rather ghaſtly and ter- 
rible, to which tlie fore-ſhortning of the figure 
adds very much. 74%, in his diſcourſe upon 
heroic poetry, gives the following advice to 
poets, which painters likewiſe would do well to 
conſider with attention: Dee ſcegliere il poc- 
ta coſe gratiſſime alla viſta et a oli altri ſenſi, 
« e ſchivar * che lone, n ad alcun 
ec di loro.“ 


Go Fingal, book 3d. 
E 2 
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OINA MORUL. 


She ſerenades Oſſian in her father's hall: in 
ſoft muſic ac quaints him with her affection for 
the chief of Sandronlo, and tenderly requeſts 


the releaſe of her lover, then his captive. “In 

the hall I lay at night: ſoft muſic came to my 

« ear. It was the maid of Fuarfed wild: She 
* raiſed the nightly ſong : For the knew that 
my ſoul was a ſtream, that flowed at pleaſant 

« ſounds.” The light of this picture, ſoft 

as the ſubject, comes from a lamp. There is a 
| ſweet ſimplicity in the air and figure of Oina 


Morul ; and her fine attitude is formed by the 


tender feeling of her ſituation. Ia reality ſhe 


& looks a voice,” and Oſſian hears with 2 FP 


and pleaſed attention, 


Monſieur Felibien, like a true Frenchman, 


makes a very anxious apology for Alexander 
the Great, not bawing low enough, upon enter- 
ing the tent of Darius, in the painting of Le 


Brun. Il ne pouvoit pas (dit il) /e baiſſer 
& beaucoup, a cauſe que dans le dernier com- 


4 bat, il avoit eſte bleſſe a la cuiſſe“ (35). The 
painter of Oina Morul ſtands much more in 
need of an apology, for bringing this lady 


into Oſſian's apartment at midnight. In the 


poem, we can ſuppole many circumſtances 


—— 


(35) Deſcription du peintures {a kits pour le Roi. 


3 ES 
to take off this effect. But in the picture, the 


nearneſs of the figure is ſomewhat ſtriking. Per- 


haps by making Oina Morul venture ſo far, he 
intends to heighten the compliment to the vir- 
tue of Offian, who immediately reſigned her; 


* though lovelineſs with a robe of light, cloath- 


ed the daughter of many iſles,” 


'To this ſucceeds A different and terrible : 


ſcene indeed, vig. 


CORMAR attacking a Spirit of the Waters. 


« Winds drive along the clouds. The light- 
« ning flies on wings "of fire. He feared and 
came to land. Then bluſhed that he feared at 
« all. He ruſhed again among the waves to 
e find the ſon of the wind. Three youths guide 
« the bounding bark. He ſtood with the ſword 
and ſhield. When the low-hung vapour paſt, | 
he took it by the curling head, and ſearched 
s its dark womb with his ſteel. The ſon of 

« the wind forſook the air.” (36) This wild ex- 


ploit makes a noble picture. The ſtormy ſky, 
the tempeſtuous ſea, the waves daſhing over 


xocks, and the bounding bark, are executed 


With force and nature. The light is only a 
| leſſer gloom, opening to diſcover the action of 
Cormar, who with one hand eagerly graſps a 


dark ſhaggy cloud at the head of the veſſel, and 
Fn the Other rouge his word: into it. In this 


— — 
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1 
cloud is diſcovered ſomething of an unſhapely 


form, and horrid feature, to expreſs © the fon - 


* of the wind,” ſhrinking from the blow. 
The colouring is a reflection of nature; but the 
painter does not feem fufficiently acquainted 
with the management of a veſſel por: canvaſs, 

| Cormar is robuſt, and highly animated. His 
poſture and face mark a determination to re- 

venge the affront received, upon this ſpirit, with 
more reſolution than was ſhewn even by Achil- 
les himſelf, in his combat with the river God 


Scamander (37). 


. Another ſcene deeply tragic preſents itſelf to 
the eye. . Cairbar, lord of Atho, murders Cor- 
mac, the young king of Ireland, at a feaſt in 
Temora, the Royal Palace. > 


« Why comeſt thou in thy arms to Temora, 
« Cairbar of the gloomy brow ? He paſt on in 
« his darkneſs, and ſeized the hand of the king. 
* © Cormac foreſaw his death.“ (33). = 


0 37) * Oft as he turned the ws oppoſe, 
And bravely try if all the powers were foes, 

* Sg oft the ſurge in watery mountains ſpread, 
Heat on his back, or burſts upon his head.-— _ 
„ When thus, his eyes on heaven's expanſion thrown, 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan; 

ls there no god Achilles to befriend? 


No power t' avert his miſerable end?” Pepe's lliad. 
(38) Temora, book firit, 


1 
Ihe young Prince is ſitting in the midſt of 

the hall on a ſeat raiſed from the ground. Cair- 
bar is ſtepping up, ſeizing him with one hand, 

and aiming a murderous blow with the other. 

On either ſide, a number of old bards and wo- 5 
men are flying in all the variety of terror and 9 
aſtoniſhment. The harps are falling to the 

ground, and confuſion and — on foot. 


0 . g 


It is impoſſible to imagine 2 more terrific CY, 
figure than that of Cairbar. The bold contour 
and high ſwelling muſcles ; the red hair, dread- 
ful viſage, and horror of the action, are wonder- 
fully heightened and contraſted by the youth, 
beauty, and well expreſſed innocence of Cormac. 
The painter here has only the chance of a mo- 
ment, and one ſtroke to produce his effect ; the 
poet we know has many (39) ; how much there- 
fore in viewing this piece, is our feeling encrea- 
led, by recalling the beautiful poſition in which 
the youth had before appeared! his weak en- 
deavour to draw the ſword of his father : and 
| upon the noble ſalutation given his murderer 
the moment preceding, Hail, mighty ſtran- 
ger, art thou of the friends of Cormac ?” 


_— 


(39) Le peintre moins aide dont on exige autant, 
Pour parvenir au cœur, n'a jamais qu'un inſtant: 
I doit, tout a la fois, ſe montrer et ſeduire; 
Convaincre ſans parler, frapper avant d'inſtruire: 
I wa point ce recit, au beſoin toujour pret | 
Qui ſur le temps paſle cimente Tinteret.” Wattelet. 


1 

I am unable to convey in words the terror of 

the women flying off on both fides, or do juſtice 
to the boldneſs of their figures, and variety of 
their attitudes. One of them having a grown 
child clinging round her, turns not her back like 
the reſt, but, with all the mother in her face, 
| ſtretches out her arms to preſerve her offspring; 
terror and aſtoniſhment appear among the bards 
and gueſts; and yet what is highly admirable, 
the character and rank of each remains conſpi- 
cuous in their paſſion. The ſame thing is ob- 
ſervable in the variety of the draperics diſplayed 
in this piece : they are light and ſubſtantial, 
narrow or broad, according to the different 


ages of the women, and rank of the bards and 


others * 


5 The ceremonies of religion enrich and dignify 
the works of a painter: theſe are altogether 


wanting to our artiſt ; his poet had no religion, 


but he deſcribes ſome part of the ſuperſtition of 
his neighbours, and thence is given us a pictu- 
reſque repreſentation of 


SCAND! INAVIAN WIZARDS making their i incan- 
tations. 


Near are two circles of Loda, with the ſtone 
of power, where ſpirits deſcend by night in 
dark red ſtreams of fire: there mixed with 
* the murmur of waters, roſe the voice of aged 


L * } 
« men ; they call the forms or night to aid them 
in weir war (40). 


The landſcape is exactly that of the 3 a 
roaring torrent and high broken rocks around: 


in tleſe rocks the painter has opened a large 


dark-cave: before the mouth of it ſtands the. 
image of Loda, a black unſhapcly Gothic figure; 
round the image, within a circle, a number ot 


| fruits and bones ly ſcattered : five old wizards 


in dittorted frightful attitudes are howling a- 
round. A diſmal I'ght is thrown upon this 


groupe, from the fery ſtreams, and uncouth, 
ghoſtly forms, ſuing from the cave, and hoger- 
ing in the ſky : batts and owls flutter on each 


foe and over the arc Wh torrent, Us full > 


moon 1s ſeen . in blood. 


The ld execution of ab Rofa might 


have added to the merit of this performance, 


but it could have had no more from his inven- 
tion. It mutt be noticed, at the ſame time, that 


the painter has entirely miſtaken the figure of 
the circle of Loda; it was not deſcribed round 


the image in a continued line, but conñſted of 


a circle of tall rough ſtones fixed in the ground 


at certain diſtances, including ſpace ſufficient for 


a number of worſhippers : Such are the remains 


— 


— 


(40) Sullmalla of Lumon. 


F 
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of them in ſeveral places of this iſland, particu- 


larly in Orkney, the ſcene of the poet (41). 


The horrors of Loda did not in the leaſt inti- 


| midate the hero of the poem. Accordingly in 


the next piece, the painter has followed the poet 
even on this dangerous an and ventured to 


repreſent 


The ENCOUNTER of FINGAL with 


the Spirit himſelf. 


Ws render the formidable ſhape of death, as 
given by Milton, viſible, would be a bold at- 
' tempt. (42) The ſpirit of Loda ſeems likewiſe 
_ exceeding difficult; that being appears of a pro- 
digious fize ; his hair ſtreaming in meteors ; 
a wild voluble projection of form; a diſmal 
aſſemblage of feature, with broad ſhadows, and 
ſheets of cloud waving around, compoſe a moſt 


- tremendous, and yet an obvioufly aerial ſpectre. 
| Fingal in a noble poſture receives him unterri- 
7 4 an elevation of Tom ſhines in the — 


— 


a) Vide a print "7 theſe « circles in Wallace 8 ver. 


uon of Orkney. 
, be other ſhape, © 
« If ſhape it might be call 'd, that ſhape had none, 
« Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint or limb, 
Or ſubſtance might be call'd, that ſhadow ſeem' d, 
« For each ſeem'd either ; black it ſtood as night, 
% Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, | 


« And ſhook a dreadful dart.” 


[ 43 J 


and his courage is of that ſedate quality, which 


diſtinguiſhes the character of true. heroiſm. 
« The ſpirit of Loda (according to the poet) 


_ « ſhrieked as, rolled into himfelf, he roſe — 


ce tlie wind. 5 


This folemn work is jockciouly cloſed by the 

erection of a rude monument to the old bard: 
The four ſtones amidſt the withered graſs; | 
the narrow houſe of the n 


Three robuſt bold figures are puſbing up one 
of the ſtones with amazing ſtrength; and, at a 
| diſtance, ſome others, chiefs of rank, are attend- 

1 ing the ceremony in ſolemn ſadneſs. 


The painter, in the labouring 3 has dic 
played great knowledge in anatomy; the joints 
are firmly knit, and the muſcles flexible and 
MArong : great as the ſtone is, they appear plainly 
equal to the taſk ; at leaſt, I am not able to diſ- 
cover any wrong placing in the muſcles : Be- 
ſides the fingular boldneſs of the drawing, the 


ſwelling contours, and concordant actions of the 


whole body, as by him deſcribed, raiſe an idea 

of corporeal ſtrength, which, I apprehend, can 

only reſult from truth in the imitation : upon 

any other principle 1 preſume not to uſe the 

word anatomy. If I would have wiſhed an 

Addition to any of theſe pieces, it would have 
: been of Dante's old Oak, to this : 


2 2 


n 

| 
| 
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« Spargendo a terra le ſue ſpoglie tee | 
. © Mottrando a l fol la ſuo ſqualida ſtirpe. 


— Ornaments were neceſſary to fill up t the angles 


of the ceiling, and compleat The whole. Such 

* ſpaccs, (Ar Pope well obſer ves), (43) are left 
to be decorated at the diſcretion of che painter S 
e with foliage, architecture, grot eſoue, or what 


he pleaſes 3, yet his judgment w ill be ſtill more 


1 commendable if he contrives to make en 
«theſe extrinſical parts to bear ſome allufio 
to the main deſign.“ The ornaments con- 
trived by Oſſian's painter for this purpoſe, are 
the four rivers of Scotland, in aVegory. 


# 80 — L 


To the Tay, he gives the epithet, Overturner 


of Woods. 
To the Sperr: Tamer of Bulls. : 
To the Clyde, Protector of Ships. 
To the Tweed, Divider of Kingdoms. 


Theſe river cods appear to be executed in 


the ſtyle of Michael Angelo: The bold contours, 
and ſtrong carnations of the Herculcan figures, 

2 give the ceiling a grand effect, the diſtinguiſh- 
| ing character of ſuch work. 


The Spey fas 1 in 2 "EY enjoy ing Ws rapi- 


5 dity of his waters, roaring along the rocks and 
_ woods; the laſt of which bear the marks ot 
his devaſtations. 


(43) Shield of Achilles. 


TW 1 


The Tay, in fize-and firength a perfect Milo, 
ſeems to number and guard the numerous. herds 
feeding upon his banks, which the painter ſup- 
poles remarkable for r breed of cattle. Ye" 


The Clyde, leauing o on an. bar, contemplates 
with great ſatis faction the arrival of ſhips in a 


Greenec 4. 


large bay, intended, no * 25 ihe cs at 


The Twecd, wah 3 force, puſhes 


aſunder the land on either ſide, making way 
for his w waters to divide the kingdoms. The 


action of this figure. brings immediately to re- 


55 membrance the much admired thought of Ra- 
phael, who painted the river Jordan holding 
back his waters with his own Pane. to allow a 


ſate paſſage to the Children of Ifrael. 


The a rules of painting are but fel- 


| dom and lightly touched in the preceding de- 


ſcription : their application to each particular 
piece conveys no ideas to thoſe unacquainted 
with the terms of art, and becomes tedious 
even to ſuch as are. Tis only the work itſelf 


which can afford ſatisfaction in theſe reſpects. 


17 1 I. kave enderronred chiefly to do juſtice to 
the invention of this artiſt ; becauſe that is within 
the power of deſcription, and every perſon may 


thence be enabled to judge whether he has ſuc- 


1 
ceeded in a choice of his ſubjects ; whether he 
has happily united the moſt ſuitable, grand, or 
pathetic circumſtances attending the action; 
whether theſe are elevated and embelliſhed ; or, 
in one word, whether he is, or is not poſſeſſed 


: of 2 poetical anagunaton (44)- 


I this ſhall be given in his favour, he promiſes | 
to rank high in the profeſſion (45), at leaſt it 
will be his own fault if he does not: becauſe 
induſtry and care are capable of ſurmounting 

every other difficulty ; but the firſt muſt be 
born with the painter. The Dutch have pro- 
duced more artiſts, excellent in the inferior or 
mechanic department, than all Europe beſides. 

Their works too, are more equal among them 

ſclves, becauſe being poſſeſſed of equal induſtry, 

they attained almoſt to perfection, in following : 
that low and common nature which requires no 
real . to imitate . 5 


_ 26d + Oullnary n nature in a pidture 3 is almoſt equally dull 
_ * as common narration would be in a poem.” Richardſon. 
To expreſs any one paſſion juſtly, is a certain proof 
that an artiſt is poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, but to 
< be able to expreſs a number of different and contrary L 
ones, all of which have been conceived by the creative 
power of his own fancy, is an infallible indication of a 
« genius truly original” Eſſay on Genius. 
(45) © Ifta, labore gravi, ſtudio monitiſque 3 
«« Ardua pars nequit addiſci rariſſima. 5 
Non uti Dedaleam, licet omnibus ire Corinthum.” Freſwey. | 
(46) In homely figures even the Dutch excell ; 
« Italians only can draw beauty well.” Buckinghow. | 


[ 47 ] 


In diſpofition likewiſe, this work has a great 
ſhare of merit. Some of the groups indeed ap- 
pear heavy, but many more light and pleaſing 
to the eye. At the ſame time, I cannot help 
thinking the painter ſeems intentionally to have 
tranſgreſſed, or overlooked ſome of the rules in 
this branch. It is certainly to be withed that 
| he had paid more regard to the triangle, which, 
Without all queſtion, is a beautiful form. The 
ſtones, and labouring figures in the laſt picture, 


are a fine inſtance of its ſuperiority, and I ſhould 


not have been diſpleaſed to have met with more 
: frequent 8 of the ſame kind % 


| Faults j in the drawing may, in ſeveral places, 

de pointed out, though [ acknowledge ſome of 
them, upon examination, ſeem rather to carry 
the appearance of poetical licence. In general 


this artiſt poſſeſſes a bold, flowing and maſterly 


line, ſuited to ſubjects of grandeur and effect. 
e tomodern 3 hk he ſeems » ond. 


- * 10 e e re” 1 ——— . n 


| * Diſpoſition i is he arrangement of — 5 
into groupes pleaſing to the eye. The triangle is prefer - 
red from its lightneſs and variety. Vide Analy/fir of Beauty. : 
Il nous apprend a faire avec detachment, 


Des groupes contraſts, un noble agencement, 
Qui du champ, du tableau faſſe un juſte partage 
« En conſervant les bords un peu leger dCouvrage, 
« Nayant nul embarras, nul fracas vicieuxr, 
« Qui rompe ce repos fi fort ami des yeux,” 
Moliere. Pla fond du Val de grace. 
(48) © Poets like painters thus, unſkill'd to trace 
„The naked nature, and the living grace, 


t 1 


of the naked; and loves'to dwell-upon maſculine 
— where bold and ſtrong expreſſions are 


required. Tis to be hoped he will guard 


againſt this ſtile, in ſofter ſubjects, and eazel 


pictures; if not, it will give them a hardneſs 


to any eye, dut eſpecially to ſuch as are accu- 


; fomed to the “ touches moeleux” of the Dutch 
and Flemiſh (49)- 8 HATE 


In colouring none will refuſe him the kigheſt ; 


merit, who have ſcen the beauty and relief of 
this work. The chromatic part ſeems to be eaſy 
and natural to his pencil. The carnations are 
well varied in the nude, and the tints in gene- 
ral finely ſmoothed and blended. Sometimes 
in che diſtant parts, he has ventured them bright 
and diſtinct 50); 1 and 1 vin venture to Ak 


Wich gold and 2 cover every part, 


And hide with ornament their want of art.” L - 


(4 Their Performances are often to be met with, and 


- the taſte for painting with . people, is entirely model- 
led upon them. | 


and ® Du fai precieux, de la touche rapide, 
« Le choix peut arrèſter: que la place en decide 


. < DansPeſpace moins grand que Pzil yoit de 4h pres 


« Un penceau careſſe doit fondre tous les traits : 
Mais, d' un. vaſte Palais pour enrichir la Win. 
Par un vol pins hardi, frayez vous une route. 
| | Wattrelet. 
6 pigmenta in tabulis quanquam variare 3 _ 
Concordes tamen uſque tonos decet eſſe colorum ; 
« Haud ſecus appoſitas ſociat quam muſica voces 


8 nne, ſonos diſcord: fœdere jungit.” 
Pictura, Carmen. 


0 1 
that the work deſcribed would be highly va- 
luable, had it no other merit than the colour- 
ing, and the chiaro oſcuro, which, from every 
part, plays SF upon the eye. (51) 


The draperies are moſtly proper and ſenti- 
mental, though rather careleſsly executed: they 
preſerve the form of each member entire before 


5 the eye; and either ſpread in noble and gradating 


folds, or looſely embrace the body in leſſer and 2 
graceful ones. 5 


Le Brun himſelf md not have been —_ 
ſcrupulous in the coſtume : The natural appear- 
ance of the country is always retained in the 

| landſcape; no arms or dreſſes are to be ſeen, 

| but thoſe authorized by the poet, or by tradi- 
tion; neither is any ornament introduced fo- 


reign to the ſubjeR, or hurtful to the ſimplicity 


of Oſſian. That his ſtudies have been employed, 
and his taſte formed upon the antique is viſible, 
from that reſpectful eye, he ſeems continually 
to have held upon it: he has exhibited no ſervile 
copies of PO n but transfuſed the _ 


— 


—y— 


( 10 A well-diſpoſed its, in which 1 the lights a 
ſhades, or chiaro oſcuro, are properly managed, is agreeable 
to the eye even at that diſtance in which the figures are 
not diſcernible. Obſerve ſuch a picture when day-light is 
going off, the parts will vaniſh from the eye, nd as. > the 
_ objects repreſented would do in nature. 
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Amer into the whole. For nothing & mote 
certain, ag Michael Angelo well obſerved, than 
that « Thi iS fi far bene da ſe, tom pup reif E 
« bene, delle coſe & altri. 62 hs 


1 ſince learned upon good authority, yer ; 
am well pleaſed to conclude, by informing the 
public, that if this artiſt ſhall do honour to him- 
telf or his country, the merit is ſolely due to the 
_ worthy proprietor of the Hall of Offtan, and to 

Nobert Alexander, Eſq; merchant in Edinburgh : 

To thas 8 it is certain, his country 


riſing genius, than to the whole body of her 
_ 4 
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